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THE FREE HOSPITAL SYSTEM. 


‘TWELVE months ago, in an article, ‘Mischievous 
Philanthropy,’ we drew attention to the abuses 
arising from the establishment of free dispensaries 
and hospitals. We attempted to shew that the 
lavish way in which these so-called charities 
were administered tended to demoralise not only 
the native inhabitants of large cities, but the 
masses of strangers whom they attracted from 
distant parts of the country. It was stated on 
good authority that owing to the drain upon 
them, twenty-eight hospitals in the metropolis 
were urgently in want of funds. Since that time, 
matters have been going from bad to worse. The 
fact is at length discovered, which might have 
been found out long ago, that the system of 
almost indiscriminate admission to the benefits 
of medical hospitals is wrong in principle; that 
a large number of patients, probably more than 
one half, are able to pay something towards the 
cure of their ailments ; and that gratuitous relief, 
besides imposing an unnecessary burden on the 
community, is a direct encouragement of im- 
providence. 

The mischief effected in various ways by this 
kind of wastefulness is evidently dawning on the 
public. One of the latest demonstrations of dis- 
satisfaction is rather curious, A deputation of 
medical and other gentlemen waited on the Home 
Secretary to ask for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the management of 
the large hospitals, with a view to a reform in 
the system complained of. This strikes us as a 
strange method of trying to reform an abuse 
which is purely voluntary. If there be a con- 
sciousness that the hospitals are badly conducted, 
let the contributors provide a remedy by simply 
challenging the rules, and, if need be, stopping 
the supplies. The government, as far as we can 
see, has nothing to do with the matter. Should 
it be desirable to arouse and concentrate public 
opinion, this could be accomplished by the leading 
municipal authority placing itself at the head of 


the movement, Such would naturally occur to any 


one out of London. The meeting with the Home 
Secretary, however, was not thrown away. It 
evoked a few striking particulars, Among these 
was the estimate that upwards of a million persons 
obtained gratuitous hospital relief in London every 
year. This statement, which was equivalent to 
saying that one in four of the population were 
medically pauperised, shewed the great extent to 
which the abuse had grown. Sir William Gull 
urged ‘that there was great room for inquiry into 
the hospital management of London, as charity 
was wasted upon those who should not receive 
it Referring to the out-patient or dispensary 
system, Sir Charles Trevelyan said: ‘The out- 
patient departments of hospitals were thronged 
by persons with ailments which might be regarded 
as certain to come to human nature. The large 
numbers had grown through hospitals advertising 
the “numbers relieved ;” and it was stated that as 
many as one million four hundred thousand went 
to the London hospitals in a year. The system 
was stimulated by “ subscribers’ letters ;” manu- 
facturers who had put down their names for a 
five-pound or ten-pound subscription gave their 
well-paid workmen letters of recommendation to 
hospitals, and in return got fifty times the value 
of what they paid. Noblemen and gentlemen at 
the West End paid a guinea, and sometimes as 
much as five (a laugh), to an institution; but 
they sent their highly-paid butlers, housekeepers, 
and ladies-maids as patients in return.’ 

In reply to the various speakers, the Home 
Secretary said he should advise ‘the large hospitals 
to set before themselves the task of remedying 
the abuses of which the deputation had spoken.’ 
This was common-sense. It is the duty of the 
hospitals to set about that kind of reform in their 
management which would check the outlay on 
patients who are able and perhaps not altogether 
unwilling to contribute towards the board and 
medical attendance now offered to them gratui- 
tously. We do not expect, however, that the 
larger and well-established hospitals will readily 
concur in ingrafting rules for payment on the 
old pauperising arrangements, It is generally 
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out of their way to do so. A more eligible pro- 
ceeding would consist in organising associations 
for promoting methods of treatment by regu- 
lated annual fees, under the name of Provident 
Hospitals or Provident Dispensaries, The idea 
of such a thing will not, of course, meet with 
the approval of wild philanthropists, whose sole 
notion of doing good is to give for nothing, and 
saddle the expenses on voluntary contributories, 
or on ratepayers. 

In this as in some other departments of social 
economics, the provinces, and even some of the 
colonial possessions, have got ahead of London. 
Less governed by routine than the metropolis, 
they have here and there struck out the idea of 
organising Provident Dispensaries. Take one or 
two examples, A correspondent of the Hampshire 
Telegraph wrote as follows, November 1878: ‘I 
have always looked with the greatest interest on 
the movement to establish Provident Dispensaries 
throughout the country, and believing it to be 
one great means for enabling the working classes 
to obtain medical assistance without in any way 
pauperising them or lowering their manly inde- 
pendence, wish it the most entire success. I shall 
be very glad should the Provident Dispensary 
lately opened at Landport develop into something 
really worthy of this large town. I will not stop 
to inquire what may have been the motive which 
prompted the starting of this Dispensary, but 
would instead urge those connected with it to 
consider whether they could not join with the 
hospital authorities, and elaborate, as at Man- 
chester and some other places, a Provident Dis- 
pensary Association, which might benefit the 
whole place. We want, not one, but half a dozen 
of these Dispensaries, and the Out-patient Depart- 
ment of the hospital should be, as at Plymouth, 
the principal of these, Thinking men are more 
and more convinced that the free out-patient 
work at hospitals is in reality a great mistake— 
that it is a charity vastly abused by many who 
ought to pay a medical man; and it is notorious 
that, with the best intentions, it is simply impos- 
sible for the out-patient physician and surgeons 
to give that proper attention which each case 
demands to the crowds which apply for aid. Many 
remedies have been sought for this, which I will 
not now enter into; but one of these, which has 
met with much success, is to change the Out-patient 
Department into a Provident Dispensary. Is it 
too much to hope that the question I have raised 
may be at least discussed by the hospital authori- 
ties in conjunction with those interested in the 
Provident Dispensary just started in Commercial 
Road? There are many points which would 
require most careful consideration ; but the main 
conditions of success are: That those only should 
be permitted to become paying members whose 
wages are such that they cannot in any other way 
afford to pay a medical man, and yet who ought to 
be above being attended gratis. That each member 
should have the choice of his medical attendant, 


That the whole of the medical men of these towns 
should be consulted, and should have the option of 
being placed on the staff of the proposed Dispen- 
saries.’ Here is the true ring of a thrift-loving 
anti-pauperising Englishman. 

It is interesting to note that a Scottish church 
mission on Mount Lebanon has besides training the 
young, successfully introduced a paying medical 
dispensary. On this subject Dr Carslaw reports 
as follows : ‘The work of the dispensary has been 
more hopeful during the year 1878 than in the 
two previous years. The medical treatment has 
been more appreciated, and the people are now 
paying willingly for their medicines, and that is 
saying a great deal for the Syrians. 

‘The dispensary is open at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Each patient comes to the table in 
turn, has his or her symptoms inquired into, and 
gets the necessary prescription, which is made up 
by one of my two assistants. Most of the people 
now pay full price for their medicines, but there 
are many cases too poor to pay—these get them 
free. The most common diseases treated in the 
dispensary have been fevers, dyspepsia, diarrhcea, 
dysentery, rheumatism, bronchitis, pneumonia, &c. 
Fractures have been pretty numerous, and among 
them were two cases of fractured skull. Wounds, 
especially of the head and face, were very nume- 
rous, caused chiefly by falls upon the sharp rocks 
and stones so plentiful in Lebanon.’ 

Perhaps partly owing to the discouragement 
from the Home Secretary, a conference of several 
public bodies connected with charities took place 
in Cannon Street Hotel on the evening of the 21st 
June, for the purpose of discussing the propriety 
of establishing a metropolitan association to pro- 
vide for the ordinary medical treatment of the 
industrial classes on self-supporting principles, in 
due relation to the hospitals. We quote as follows 
from the newspapers. ‘There was a large attend- 
ance. Mr Stansfeld, M.P., occupied the chair, 
and was supported by Sir Charles Trevelyan, Mr 
Holmes, Sir Rutherford Alcock, Canon Clarke, 
Mr Hamilton Hoare, Dr Fairlie Clarke, and others. 
Mr Stansfeld, in the course of his opening remarks, 
said he believed that the time might yet come 
when parliament might say to itself the only 
charity, the only system of gratuitous assistance 
which the law can permit to exist and encourage 
must be a charity wisely administered, so as not 
to create pernicious habits of dependence and 
pauperism, but to make people help themselves. 
The reforms they were invited to inaugurate could 
only be established by the determined co-opera- 
tion of the members of the industrial classes them- 
selves, but they were necessary because the hospital 
system of London was on the point of breaking 
down. The strain upon the limited number of the 
wealthy, charitable, and generous was becoming 
almost too heavy, and indoor and outdoor relief 
had become largely indiscriminate. The object 
the conference had before it was to provide dis- 
pensaries all over London, where young but com- 
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petent medical men could each receive a limited 
number of patients, act to them as family doctors 
did to the middle and upper classes, visiting them 
at their homes, and when they came to very serious 
cases, referring them to the hospitals with which 
the dispensaries were affiliated. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan moved a resolution, seconded by Mr 
Byne, and carried with only one dissentient, in 
favour of the establishment of a metropolitan 
association for the purpose of providing for the 
ordinary medical treatment of the industrial classes 
on provident principles, in due relation to the 
hospitals. Mr Timothy Holmes, St George’s Hos- 
pital, moved the appointment of a representative 
committee of fifteen members to prepare rules, to 
be submitted to a subsequent meeting ; which after 
some discussion was agreed to.’ 

Here is the promise of something being done in 
the right direction, though it remains to be seen 
whether the movement so initiated will be con- 
spicuously successful. The metropolis is difficult 
to move. We trust that no effort will be spared, 
through the agency of the press and otherwise, to 
secure support for the newly formed association. 
We have likewise some hope that medical practi- 
tioners will lend their aid in promoting a Hos- 
pital and Dispensary system which shall embrace 
the principle of paying for medical relief by 
classes of persons who have hitherto shrunk from 
their proper obligations. We know no order of 
professional men who are called on to give so 
much of their valuable time for nothing, as 
medical practitioners generally. What they do 
gratuitously, not only for hospitals but for crowds 
of outdoor patients who seek their advice, is alto- 
gether marvellous. On one occasion, we heard a 
skilled and kind-hearted medical man say that for 
his ministrations among persons who were really 
well off he rarely received any remuneration—that 
if all who sought and received his advice were to 
give him only a shilling each, he should realise a 
thousand a year! In short, the shabbiest shifts 
imaginable are resorted to for the purpose of 
shirking payment to the doctor. On the public 
at large, therefore, rests the obligation of, in all 
cases, paying for medicine and medical attendance 
where practicable. Where there is the misfortune 
of utter poverty, the dispensation of charitable 
relief is of course a duty which no one can 
reasonably challenge. 

Possibly, the subject has never been thoroughly 
pressed on general consideration. London is proud 
of its hospitals, supported by voluntary contribu- 
tion. They offer a noble instance of what may be 
done by private and unobtrusive generosity. The 
same feeling prevails elsewhere. A large town 
with incalculable energy manages to build and 
complete a hospital, or infirmary, on a more than 
usually grand scale, and points to the vast num- 
bers whom it gratuitously shelters and relieves. 
Not a thought is given to the fact that as admin- 
istered it is a gigantic means of pauperisation. 
Doubtless, while doing much good, and while 
serviceable to medical science, it evidently has a 


demoralising tendency. To be unqualifiedly proud 
of such an institution, is about as ridiculous as to 
be proud of having a large and always well-filled 
prison or workhouse, which in either case should 
properly be matter for humiliation and regret. 
Viewed in the light now brought under notice, 
the free hospital system clearly stands in need of 
reform. Without in the slightest degree repress- 
ing charitable aid where it is absolutely necessary, 
and where it is especially needed in cases of 
emergency, the public, on seeing the matter in its 
true ‘light, are bound to further any reasonable 
scheme for lessening the burden of free hospitals 
and free dispensaries, by establishing processes of 
payment on a modified scale suitable to the means 
of the classes who ordinarily depend on hospital 
assistance, We are aware this may not be a popu- 
lar advice ; but it is at all events consistent with 
moral and economical principles, and at the 


present conjuncture is certainly worth thinking 


of. Ww. ©. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
CHAPTER XLII.—RALPH SWART’S RIDE. 


Ir was the second day after that which had 
witnessed Sir Lucius Larpent’s second and dis- 
astrous visit to the Mawth Mill, and towards noon, 
that the Black Miller rode clattering into the 
stony streets of Treport. He put up his horse at a 
small inn frequented by farmers from the count 
round, and strode off on foot, choosing suc 
thoroughfares as were the loneliest, and making 
his way towards a remote part of the little seaport 
town. He had an appointment to keep. On the 
previous day he had himself posted at Tregunnow 
a letter which was to give notice to the person with 
whom he desired to confer to be in readiness at 
the trysting-place he had selected. And from 
what he knew of Salem Jackson, he had little 
doubt but that the Americanised Cornishman 
would readily fall in with his views. 

It was a wet, wild day. Fierce gusts of wind, 
chasing before them, like hunted creatures, the 
blurred and ragged masses of the clouds, swept 
at intervals over land and sea, and heavy showers 
succeeded to them; while those who were reputed 
weather-wise predicted a coming storm that should 
play havoc with farm-stock and shipping alike. 
As it was, the bad weather of the last two weeks 
had deluged the low-lying lands, and converted 
brooks into rivers, and trickling rills into brooks, 
The mill-stream at Pen Mawth was so swollen 
that the mill had ceased working, and labourers 
had been employed during the whole of the pre- 
ceding day in repairing the dam and strengthen- 
ing the sluice. But in the morning the Black 
Miller had risen early, had prepared his own rude 
breakfast, and saddled his own horse, and ridden 
slowly off through the dim light of the wintry 
dawn, locking the door of his house, and marking 
it with a broad cross in chalk, by which token the 
hind who acted as his servant would learn that 
for that day his customary household duties need 
not be discharged. 

Ralph Swart had but seldom been in Treport, 
some five or six times perhaps, during the many 
years of his residence at Pen Mawth. But he was 
one of those men whose powers of observation are 

uick, and their memory for localities tenacious. 
Few natives of the little coast-town, Treporters 
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born and bred, could have found their way more 
unerringly among the devious by-ways, the stairs, 
and alleys that intersected the outskirts of the 

lace, than did the dangerous tenant of the Mawth 

ill, And at last he reached the spot which he 
had selected as the scene of his conference with 
the kindred spirit whom he had chosen to aid him 
in his dark designs, Nothing would have been 
easier than to have arranged for an interview in a 

rivate parlour of some tavern or inn, But the 

lack Miller preferred, like the Douglas of old, 
rather to hear the lark sing than the mouse squeak, 
and mistrusted partitions and doors, as convenient 
hiding-places for surreptitious eaves-droppers. 

It has been mentioned that there was a 
lane, winding upwards between high banks, and 
which furnished the shortest path, although steep 
and rugged, from the beach to the environs of 
Llosthuel Court. It was up this lane, the lower 
end of which almost skirted old Captain Trawl’s 
garden hedge, that Hugh Ashton had wended 
his way when, before quitting Treport, he sought 
one parting look at Maud’s windows, from 
beyond the fence of Lady Larpent’s rose-garden, 
A quieter spot than this, or one in which con- 
versation was less liable to interruption, could 
not easily have been found so near Treport; for 
the dwellings bordering on the lane occurred only 
at rare intervals, and the foot-passengers who 
traversed it were rarer still. 

It so happened that Rose Trawl, a little basket 
on her arm, came tripping lightly down this 
winding lane, returning from some household 
errand, when suddenly, as she was about to turn 
an angle of the rocky road, she heard what made 
her stop as abruptly as if by magic art her feet 
had become rooted to the ground. The words she 
heard were: ‘This Hugh Ashton, fine fellow as 
they think him, will get the worst of it for once, 
ho, ho! the worst of it for once!’ The speech 
was ambiguous; but there was that in the deep, 
hoarse voice that uttered it which made Rose 
Trawl’s heart almost cease to beat, so fraught did 
it seem with malice and menace. 

*He can’t get worse than I wish him,’ said 
another voice, higher and shriller, and which Rose 
fancied that she had heard before. ‘Confound 
him! if this had been New Orleans instead of 
Treport, I’d have settled scores with him long 
ago, for getting me sacked from the steamer. 
But bowie-knives don’t pay, in this benighted 
old island, boss !’ 

Rose rallied all her courage, and, herself unseen, 
peering cautiously round the cover of the rock, 
saw the two men to a portion of whose conversa- 
tion she had listened. One was a stranger, a 
large-made, powerful man of middle age, with a 
dark, stern face, booted and spurred, and with a 
heavy whip under his arm. He held a written 
paper in his hand, which the other, who was 
dressed as a seaman, and in whom Rose recognised 
Salem Jackson the mutineer, was in the act of 
receiving from him. One glimpse was enough, 
and then the girl cowered down behind the rock, 
like a hare in its form. Would they murder her, 
this pair of evil companions, if they detected her 
in the act of listening to the details of the wicked 
_ against her good friend and former guest, 

ugh Ashton? It seemed not unlikely ; but then 
had not Providence sent her there to frustrate the 
conspiracy, and should she not be brought un- 


harmed out of the peril of the moment! She 
held her breath, and waited to hear more. 

‘This is better than bowie-knives!’ said the 
tall dark man, authoritatively. ‘Do not lose this 
paper, with the address of the inn at Bullbury, 
and let us consider it a bargain. The contents of 
the cash-box are your perquisite. The hundred 
pounds you shall have as soon as you have earned 
them by bringing about the ruin of the man you 
hate. Let me know for certain that Hugh Ashton 
has left Hollow Oak Station with iron bracelets 
round his wrists, a disgraced man for life, and you 
shall have the sum I mentioned, allin gold. Here 
are five sovereigns for expenses.’ And the money 
a as it was put into the sailor's ready 

alm. 
‘All right, Ralph Swart!’ exclaimed Salem 
Jackson joyfully. ‘A bargain it is, But I can tell 
you, Mr Swart, or Grewler, I don’t do it as much 
for the yellow shiners, as to be revenged on that 
coxcomb of a Captain, forsooth! And a fine 
vengeance too!’ 

‘Ay, and safe!’ muttered his confederate, in a 
tone of ill-disguised contempt. ‘Drop me a line 
at Pen Mawth Mill, near Tregunnow Churchtown, 
to say when the job is done.’ 

And then, to Rose’s inexpressible relief, the two 
voices and the footsteps of the speakers died away 
gradually in the distance. But although the rain, 
which had set in again, beat heavily upon her 
crouching form, the girl did not dare to rise and 
continue her homeward route until many minutes 
had elapsed, 

Meanwhile the Black Miller, having parted with 
his accomplice, made his way in the same cir- 
cuitous fashion as that which he had previously 
adopted, back to the inn where he had left his 
horse. He dined alone, eating voraciously, as was 
his wont, and drank deeply afterwards, chuckling 
to himself, as he sat at his solitary table, his hat 
drawn down over his massive brows, and a glass 
of stiff grog before him, while the storm increased, 
and the short-lived daylight waned. Then he 
called for his bill, and ordered his horse. 

‘A rough, wild night, squire,’ said the wondering 
hostler, as he brought round the horse to the 
inn-door. 

‘Who cares!’ answered Ralph Swart with an 
oath, as he swung himself into the saddle, and 
clattered up the street, and out into the open 
country. 

A wild night it was, and a toilsome ride that 
lay before him. The shrieking wind swept by with 
furious force, and the blinding rain fell in such 
sheets, and with such violence, that it was hard 
to make head against it. The horse the Black 
Miller rode, a thorough-bred, purchased cheaply 
from Sir Lucius Larpent, and always vicious 
tempered, reared and swerved in a manner that 
would have unseated an average horseman, Again 
and again did the terrified horse refuse to face 
the storm, and each time his rider forced him 
on, at a hand-gallop, in the teeth of howling wind 
and driving rain. The tempest seemed to gain 
in strength as Ralph Swart left Treport and the 
coast behind, and crossed the moorlands, rolling 
far away inland. The very road was like a lake, 
while great pools of water had collected in the 
lower fields, and still the rain fell, and still the 
wind rushed by with a sound like the ery of 


wolves clamorous for their prey. a 
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Strangely enough, the spirits of the Black 
Miller seemed to rise as he confronted the fury 
of the storm. He sang snatches of old half-for- 
gotten’ songs, and laughed with a grim enjoyment 
of the tumult of the elements, and of his own 
iron nerves and iron frame, that rendered him 
indifferent ‘to all. The snorting horse in vain 
tried to break from the control of the rider, in 
vain plunged and reared, swerving across the 
flooded road, and straining at the bit. Ralph Swart 
merely laughed, and spurred on, firm in his saddle, 
as though he had been a centaur indeed. 

Presently the landscape grew more familiar. 
To the left were a few scattered lights, that must 
proceed from the windows of Tregunnow Church- 
town. To the right, dimly descried through the 
shadows of night, rose an ungainly black mass, 
that could be no other than the Hill of Death, 
looming far over the dismal landscape that it 
crowned. Near the road were strewed rubbish- 
heaps uncounted, piled up, as Ralph Swart well 
knew, near the yawning mouth of many a worked- 
out mine. It was with a sort of chuckle of self- 
congratulation that he remembered the visit of Sir 
Lucius, and how it ended. He had done that day 
another stroke of business, had blighted—so he 
hoped—the life of one who had indeed harmed 
him in nothing, but whose existence was to him 
a standing source of danger. What cared he 
for wet or mire, or the toil of the long ride! 
His jaded horse went quietly enough beneath him 
now. 

How loud was the roar of the mill-stream, as 
it rushed, torrent-like, down the ghastly ravine, 
topped by frowning crags, in which his mill was 
built! But here was the mill itself now, and his 
journey was over. Dismounting, Ralph Swart led 

is weary horse into the shed that did duty for a 
stable, unsaddled it, and, replacing the bridle by a 
halter, tossed a measure of corn into the manger, 
and shook down some marsh-hay into the clumsy 
rack, Then, carrying the stable lantern, which it 
had been his first care to light, in his hand, he 
shut the door of the shed, and entered his own 
house, the door of which he locked, barred, and 
bolted with his usual jealous'care. How loud was 
the roar of the mill-stream as it rushed, washing 
and gurgling among the stones hard by! Never 
had the Black Miller heard it sound so portentous 
os all the years of his tenancy of the Mill of 

eath, 


CHAPTER XLIII.—ROSE WRITES TO MAUD, 


Rose Trawl’s very natural terror, so long as 
she ran the risk of being discovered in her hiding- 
place behind the rock by those with regard to 
whom she had involuntarily played the part of 
a spy, gave place, so soon as she had gained the 
security of her own home, to an equally natural 
indignation, She trembled now, not for herself, 
but for gallant Hugh Ashton, knowing, as she did, 
that the very frankness of the young man’s gene- 
rous nature was likely to render it the more easy 
for his enemies to insnare him to his ruin, That 
the pair of conspirators whose talk she had over- 
heard were not likely to be restrained by any 
scruples, she could well believe. Salem Jackson 
bore but an indifferent character in his native 
place, and although reputed more untrustworthy 
than truculent, was known to have uttered threats 


at the bar of more than one public-house against 
his former Captain. 

By far the most dangerous of Hugh’s unsus- 

ected foes, so Rose deemed, was the Black Miller. 

at shrewd, massive face, swarthy as that of a 
Spaniard, and lit up by those baleful eyes, was not 
readily to be forgotten. Ralph Swart was one of 
those men whose daring it is impossible for the most 
casual observer to doubt, and whose strength and 
cunning would forbid the boldest to despise their 
enmity. Hugh must be warned. Hugh must 
be saved. But how? Rose could not venture to 
tell her ailing grandfather, whose health had 
lately altered tor the worse, what she had over- 
heard, ‘He should be kept quiet,’ the doctor had 
said; and besides, the old sea-captain, as unsus- 
ag as a child by temperament and habit, was 

y no means the sort of counsellor in such a strait 
as this, 

Lady Larpent was the personage whose image 
next rose up in poor Rose’s bewildered imagi- 
nation ; but there were two reasons why an 
appeal to the strong-willed Lady of Llosthuel 
seemed to be out of the question. It had filtered 
round somehow, through small tradesfolk and 
through the servants at the Court, that the 
Dowager’s early liking and esteem for Hugh 
Ashton had changed, for some inexplicable reason, 
into frigid disapprobation. And then Lady Larpent 
was known to be in trouble just then, concerning 
the unaccountable disappearance of her eldest son, 
Sir Lucius, relating to whom all manner of vague 
and alarming reports were in circulation, To 
whom, then, could Rose turn, save to her betrothed 
husband, Will Farleigh! But the young omi- 
thologist was absent just then, on one of his pro- 
fessional rambles in search of rare specimens that 
would be acceptable to collectors; and a day, and 
the better part of another, were thus unavoidably 


lost. 

When Will Farleigh did come back, and heard 
his sweetheart’s story, pretty Rose had no need 
to complain of the lack of sympathy. That Hugh 
Ashton—dear, brave Hugh—the man who had 
saved his life, and whose friendship he felt to be 
an honour, should be threatened by hidden foes, 
with some cowardly vengeance half explained, was 
enough to awaken every manly impulse in the 
bird-hunter’s nature. 

‘Swart—Ralph Swart—and Pen Mawth Mill— 
you are quite sure of those names, Rose dear ?’ 

Yes ; Rose was quite sure. 

‘Well,’ said Will thoughtfully, ‘I have heard 
tell in the country, inland, of such a mill, and 
of such a man, and never heard any good of 
either, But did not the other scamp, Salem 
Jackson, call this Swart by another name—I did 
not catch that ?’ 

Yes; Rose was certain that she had heard the 
Black Miller addressed by two names, One was 
Swart, The other was Grewler. 

‘But then, what do they intend todo? It can’t 
be murder, because of what was said about iron 
bracelets!’ said Will, staring hard at a beam 
which spanned the ceiling, as if he hoped to find 
an explanation written there. 

‘Salem Jackson did talk of bowie-knives!’ said 
Rose gravely. 

‘But Salem Jackson’s more brag than do!’ 
returned her affianced one. ‘He’s but a coward, 
slippery as he is. I happened to hear him, a fort- 
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night ago, abusing Captain Hugh at the Blue 
Anchor, and I promised him a set of aching bones 
if he dared breathe a word against a man whose 
little finger was worth Salem’s whole body. He 
was the bigger of the two, but he only looked 
black, and slunk out. No; if he does mischief, 
it'll be by stealth, and in a sneaking way, as 
suits him! 

‘But the other—that Swart, or whatever he is 
—he looked wicked, but bold as a black lion!’ 
objected Rose. 

‘Ay, that, if all tales be true, is a bird of 
another hackle!’ answered her lover medita- 
tively. ‘But then, Rose, as luck will have it, your 
black lion does not seem to care to go to Dorset- 
shire himself, but prefers to send out his skulking 
jackal, as I’ve read that lions do at times, to do 
his dirty work for him. What are we to do? is 
the question. Captain Hugh’s so open and fearless, 
it would be useless to caution him. Stop! You 
know Miss Maud there—at her uncle’s fine house 
at Alfringham, close by—she always was kind to 
you—and she should be kind to Hugh, that saved 
her from drowning in Wales yonder. Can’t you 
write to Miss Maud, and I'll carry the letter ?’ 

Rose looked aghast at first, wend at the pro- 
posal that she should write a letter, diffident as 
she felt of her own powers as a correspondent, 
and partly at the idea of addressing, with pen and 
ink, a lady by birth, and an heiress. 

‘Very kind she always was—but I’ve not often 
spoken to her, Will, not above half-a-dozen times!’ 
said the girl shyly. 

However, for Hugh’s sake, and with Will’s help, 
the letter was written. Here it is: 


HonovreD Miss Mavup—Excuse the liberty 
I take—Will Farleigh, who, as Lady Larpent 
knows, is to be married to me as soon as we are 
Rich enough—will carry this letter himself, all the 
long way from Cornwall to my lord your Uncle’s 
grand home in Dorsetshire—but I am drove to 
intrude by the Peril of one respected and Liked 
by us all, Iam no great scholar, nor clever with 
my Pen, but sooner than Harm should come to 
Captain Hugh Ashton, to whom all Owe so much, 
he being the brave good young man we all know 
him to be, I would walk every step of the road, if 
needed, to say how Wicked men have plotted his 
Ruin. Which William Farleigh, who takes this, 
will explain, and how by the Lord’s mercy I was 
enabled to overhear bad people—names of Salem 
Jackson, which, for our shame, he is a Cornish- 
man, and sailor here, and Ralph Swart—or 
Grewler—called the Black Miller of Pen Mawth, 
Tregunnow Churchtown, talking how to do our 
friend hurt, and bring Disgrace to him that 
deserves so well of All. I hope my Lord Penrith 
is quite well. I hope Mrs Stanhope is quite well. 
And, with best respects, no more now from your 
grateful servant, Rose Trawt. 

For God’s sake, get my lord to protect Captain 
Hugh. 

TREPORT, December 29, 18—. 


With this letter, Will Farleigh, with Rose’s 
savings in his pocket, to eke out his own meagre 
ones, started by the night-train from the nearest 
station, to which, for time-saving, he hired a gig 
from the same inn at which the Black Miller had 
put up his horse, and travelled all night. The 


morning was well advanced before, walking from 
Stedham Station, at which, it being a larger place, 
more trains stop than at Hollow Oak, the 
traveller had alighted, Will came in sight of the 
stately pile of Alfringham. Now, there was really 
no particular reason why Rose’s affianced husband 
should not have rung the door-bell, stated his 
name and whence he came, and obtained an inter- 
view with Miss Stanhope. But he thought there 
was; and Rose had been strongly of opinion that 
he must approach Miss Maud secretly, and deliver 
his credentials in quite a mysterious fashion. And, 
when he saw how very big and splendid was 
Lord Penrith’s mansion, Will’s heart failed him 
a little, and he began to think that the hardest 
part of his task yet lay before him. 

To deliver a letter privately, even for the best 
of motives, to a young lady of high degree, dwell- 
ing beneath the roof of such a relative as was the 
noble master of Alfringham, is no easy matter, 
Figaro or Scapin might manage it, by some dis- 
play of _ impudence; but otherwise it is 

ard indeed. However, fortune befriended the 
young bird-stuffer, in that he met Miss Stanhope 
in the park, and close to the garden gate, and 
alone. Will introduced himself promptly enough, 
ese | the letter forward, however, and keeping 

imself in the background to the utmost of his 
power, precisely as Rose, in her awe of a social 
— had thrown the onus of explanation on 

i 

Miss Stanhope read the letter with an agitation 
of manner which surprised the young Cornishman, 
but was much perplexed by its contents. Plots 
and conspiracies were things so foreign to the 
world in which she had lived, a world of decorous 
observances and of conventional propriety, that 
she seemed bewildered, until Will’s almost ver- 
batim account of the conversation which Rose 
Trawl had overheard convinced her of the danger 
that menaced Hugh. 

Then Maud read the letter of her humble friend 
once more, and this time understood it, Now she 
could see the peril, undefined and shadowy ; but 
not on that account the less to be dreaded, that 
impended over him she loved, And, in the fear 
of losing him, in her natural womanly anxiety for 
his safety, she all but forgot the tacit lesson that 
she had learned through life, the pride of her 
superior station, For an instant she forgot that 
Hugh was but a poor fisherman, who, by gallant 
efforts, and by the force of a character singularly 
noble, pure, and strong, was winning his way 
upwards in the world, For an instant she forgot 
that she was a lady, and only remembered that 
she was a girl that loved. 

‘You are Hugh’s friend!’ she exclaimed, puttin 
her hand on Will’s arm; ‘and you owe him, as 
do, a life. Help him now, dear Mr Farleigh ; for 
my poor help, which sweet Rose has written, ah! 
so prettily, to ask, avails little now. My uncle— 
Lord Penrith—is ill and old, and since the late 
accident on the railway—brave Hugh again! 
always foremost when good deeds are done—passes 
half the day in lethargic sleep. Go and warn him, 
good friend! Warn Captain Ashton that traitors 
are plotting—not his death—who dares meet him, 
face to face !—but some cruel scheme, to which his 
own guileless confidence may—— O warn him, 
tell him what you have told me—and—and if you 


will come to the Hall and tell me that is . 
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well, I will bless dear Rose Trawl and you for 
the good deed done.’ 

So Will Farleigh set off for Hollow Oak Station, 
while Maud went back to her room to pray for 
him she loved. 


HOME-LIFE OF THE ZULUS. 


In the present state of our relations with this 
people, the following sketch of their social life, 
their domestic manners and customs, compiled 
from the most recent books on South Africa, may 
be of interest to our readers, 

Zulu history, in the few words we need devote 
to it, begins about two years before Waterloo, 
when King Chaka became chief of the petty tribe 
which by his military genius he raised into a 
large and powerful nation. Chaka while a lad in 
exile had heard from some English sailors of the 
exploits of the great Napoleon, and this had fired 
his ambition to become the Napoleon of South 
Africa, By great military genius and consummate 
statecraft he succeeded in his purpose, and in a 
few years became king of a new and large but 
compact and rigidly governed nation of warriors. 

Under Chaka the whole manhood of the fast- 
growing Zulu nation was put under compulsory 
military service, and this has continued to be the 
law of the country under the three kings— Dingaan, 
Panda, and Ketchwayo—who succeeded him. This 
unique army of at least fifty thousand fighting- 
men is divided into regiments, each having its 
own military kraal or headquarters. Some of 
these regiments are composed of married men, 
others of bachelors; but no man is allowed to 
marry without the express sanction of the king, 
which is granted to whole regiments at once, but 
almost never until the men are past middle age, 
and have ‘washed their spears’ in an enemy’s 
blood. Nor can the middle-aged Zulu even then 
exercise much choice in the selection of his bride, 
as the king, at the great annual festival when 
marriages take place, simply orders one regiment 
to take for wives the daughters of men composing 
other regiments of his army. If the maidens so 
chosen refuse to marry at the king’s order, and 
especially if they are detected in love-affairs with 
men too young to marry, their punishment by the 
stern Zulu law is death. 

The military kraals of each regiment are the 
villages of Zululand, and it is to them we must 

o to see the home-life of the people. These 

raals consist of a large field, surrounded by a 
circular stockade about ten feet high, constructed 
of wattles firmly twisted together. Inside this 
fence are the huts of the natives, which are built 
by fixing in the ground a number of pliant poles 
in a circle, and then bringing their points together 
at the summit, and fastening them with ropes of 
hide. These poles, however, do not go up parallel 
to one another, but cross each other obliquely at 
regular intervals ; and as the intersecting points 
are firmly tied together, the beehive-shaped huts 
have all the strength of basket-work ; while stout 
posts driven deeply into the earth at the base 
give them additional security. The walls out- 


,Side and in are daubed over with clay; and the 


floor is also composed of clay, stamped down hard 
and polished by friction, The Zulu hut, Captain 
Lucas tells us in his recent work, ‘is not at all 
an uncomfortable or unsightly dwelling, though 
affording but a single room for the accommoda- 
tion of the family.’ A partition of wattles, how- 
ever, divides the interior of a married man’s hut 
into two parts, of which the left-hand room, as 
one opens the door of wattles, is given over to 
the women and children, while the other apart- 
ment is reserved to the master of the house and 
his male companions. In each compartment are 
kept the personal chattels of its occupants: in the 
man’s, his assegais, his shield and rifle, with his 
uniform of plumes, cow-tails, and apron of wild- 
cat skin; while the women, besides their simple 
finery of gala dress, keep the pots of milk, the 
stores of grain, and the cooking utensils; and 
under the raised platform on which they sit the 
Zulu herdsman shelters his precious lambs and 
calves from the inclemency of the weather. 

The kraals of unmarried regiments differ to this 
extent from the others, that they are each under 
the immediate care of an ‘induna’ or chief, who 
strictly looks after the men and provides for their 
maintenance, In a corner of the inclosure, away 
from the huts, in each of which eight or ten 
bachelor inmates are housed, is an inner stockade, 
behind which is the Zulu colonel’s ‘isogodhlo’ or 
domestic establishment, the houses of his wives, 
and the huts of his slaves; while in the centre of 
the great inclosure is his cattle-pen. 

Cattle form the only riches of the Zulu; these 
are the only medium of exchange, and the only 
means of acquiring power and getting wives. 
Polygamy is universal ; and whenever a man gets 
leave to marry, the only limit to the number of 
wives he can take is his power of buying and 
maintaining them. Each wife costs so many cattle 
to buy, and for each wife so bought the husband 
must provide a separate hut; so if a man is 
wealthy he may continue adding new wives to 
his household to the end of his days. This has 
brought about the deplorable state of matters that 
the more daughters a man has the wealthier he 
becomes, as daughters are readily available as so 
much stock for sale to the would-be husband who 
bids the most cattle for them. 

Thus females are little better than slaves; and 
to them falls the task of digging and hoeing the 
fields, sowing and reaping the maize-crops, grind- 
ing the corn, weaving mats, and most of the other 
simple industrial labours of the country. Now and 
then an obliging young man may condescend to 
help in sowing and harvesting grain; but in no 
other labour will they help the women; while 
again there are certain departments of work which 
are exclusively confined to men, and in which the 
women dare not engage. It is not surprising to 
find that three of these are hut-building, the 
construction of fenced kraals, and the making of 
weapons; but the fourth is very strange. This is 
the task of milking cows, ‘which, says Captain 
Lucas, ‘is esteemed rather as a kind of recrea- 
tion, the practice being to suck the cow’s udder 


with the mouth, and to discharge the milk by 


mouthfuls into the pail.’ 

The food of the Zulus is simple, and consists of 
millet, ‘mealies’ or maize, a milk, with now 
and then beef and mutton from their herds, 
Grain, however, is their staple; and this simplicity 
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of their commissariat arrangements is one of the 
great advantages the hardy and lightly equipped 
Zulu armies have over a British army with all 
its complicated array of baggage-wagons. A Zulu 
‘impi’ on the war-path is followed by a company 
of lads, who bear a few days’ supply of maize, the 
sleeping mats and blankets of the warriors, and 
who assist in driving a small herd of cattle, 
proportionate to the time the particular expedi- 
tion is expected to last. 

The great national festival of the Zulu year 
is the U-kwschwana or harvest thanksgiving on 
the first of January for the crop of maize, which 
now lies ripe for gathering. the regiments 
appear at it, and are exercised and reviewed by 
the king, who at this festival grants permission 
to certain old soldiers to retire from military 
service, and to others to m The king then 
proceeds to perform certain sacrificial rites to their 
gods, who are the souls of Chaka and other 
deceased monarchs and heroes, authors of Zulu 
glory and greatness. Bulls are sacrificed to them, 
and they are implored to continue sending bounti- 
ful harvests, ‘that the soldiers may eat and be 
strong for the noble work of war.’ There are 
no regular temples in Zululand, nor any stated 
ordinances of public prayer, except at this 
harvest thanksgiving, oh other similar festivals 
of the year, at which the king, as arch-pontiff, 
takes the leading part. ‘It is evident,’ says Cap- 
tain Lucas, ‘that whatever gods the Zulus may 
have in their own country, they have plenty of 
devils, and there is perhaps not much to choose 
between them.’ Witchcraft is firmly believed 
in ; and whenever this terrible charge is brought 
against any man, no matter how blameless his 
conduct had hitherto been, no mercy is shewn 
him ; and his treatment recalls that dark page that 
stained our own history not so long ago. This 
gross superstition affords a ready pretext to king 
or chief in Zululand for destroying an obnoxious 
person, or acquiring the wealth of a rich man 
whose teeming cattle-kraal may have excited their 
cupidity. The ‘inyanga’ or witch-finder soon 
makes out a case against any such unfortunate ; 
and his lands, herds, and women become forfeit 
to the king or other instigator of the ‘inyanga’s’ 
accusation. 

The ordinary administration of justice by the 
local chiefs is conducted in a form not very unlike 
our trial by jury. Plaintiff and defendant, accom- 
panied each by a band of sympathising friends, 
approach the seat of justice—set up in the middle 
of the kraal—from opposite directions, shouting out 
the cause of complaint and the pleas in justifica- 
tion. When they reach the judge, these are re- 
stated in a quieter manner: a jury is formed of 
the notables of the kraal, who examine the wit- 
nesses, listen to the speeches of any of the by- 
standers, and pronounce their opinions how the 
verdict should go. All this time the ‘induna’ 
says not a word, sometimes, even, he lies down and 
appears to go to sleep ; but when he has heard the 
popular verdict or verdicts, he retires for a little 
to consult the divine oracles, and then returns to 
pronounce his judgment, which generally agrees 
with that of the majority of the jurymen, who, 
however, are ” to fall in with the popular opinion 
shouted out the crowd standing at a little 
distance from them. 

Captain Lucas assures us that, except for the 


curious ‘click’ sounds, which after all are not of 
frequent occurrence, ‘the ordinary flow of Zulu 
talk is as liquid and melodious as that of 
Italian.’ 


A PICTURE-DEALER’S ROMANCE, 
I. 


I, Joun GILDERN, was confidential clerk to Messrs 
Copal and Sons, picture-dealers near Oxford 
Street, London, long ago when these events hap- 
pened ; and the firm of Gildern and Co., that 
now passes pictures worth thousands through its 
hands, was not then even a dream of mine. 

I thread my way back through the maze and 
confusion of a busy life to those unforgotten 
days, and one picture rises before me, real, 
living, all but substantial in my memory—the 
one picture that has haunted me through all 
these years, and that all the gold that ever 
was coined could not purchase, nor all the power 
of man give back again to my bodily sight. A 
young English girl, not tall or queenly, not 
lofty in looks, but straight and graceful and 
very fair; a face with clear-cut features, wearing 
yet the looks of a child; blue eyes, looking up- 
ward, with their dark fringes raised ; eyes of the 
softest grayish blue, not bright, unskilled in any 
artfulness of glance, not fine with any artistic cor- 
rectness of form; but eyes that were supremely 
beautiful in that rapt upward look, because they 
told of a child’s unconscious simplicity, of a true 
heart’s open candour, of a pure soul that in every- 
day life and among every-day things was bright 
enough to make its presence known. This is the 

icture in my mind, Marian standing on the 
liceaen of a manor-house watching the floating 
clouds in the autumn sky. It was a picture of 
ordinary things with an inner depth of beauty. 
The accessories were commonplace enough. There 
was a white pavement before this side-door, some 
ivy on the wall, and all within was dark. The 
fair figure thus framed was dressed in some poor 
cotton stuff of pale-blue and white lines that 
ran into one soft colour, The dusky brown hair 
with only a few golden threads where it sprang 
straight upward from the forehead, was plaite 
and hung in braids, as was the custom once before 
in those old days; and the hat with ivy leaves 
thrust under its band of pale blue, was pushed 
back, and cast no shadow on that never-to-be- 
forgotten face. 

I, plain John Gildern, was in the most unro- 
mantic of moods, when turning out of the path 
from the side-gate by which I had entered, I came 
upon this sight. I presented the appearance of 
the most ordinary man of thirty, such as may 
be seen any day in London banks or offices in 
scores. I had come to the house merely on busi- 
ness, with no introduction to the family ; but I 
carried a carpet-bag—a necessary appurtenance 
of the traveller in those days—and I was invited 
to stay in the house till my business was done, 
for it was expected to be troublesome and lengthy 


work—the drawing up of an accurate catalogue of 


the names and value of a “a0 se of pictures, 
which the master of this ge desired to sell to 
our firm, At my approach the girl stepped out 
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of the door-way into the garden, and I saw no 
more of her that day. 

An old gentleman, careworn and, as it seemed 
to me, not too amiable in appearance or manner, 
received me in a room full of books and papers. 
When the servant, a shabby-looking individual 
with threadbare livery, ushered me into his pres- 
ence, he was bending over the table looking at 
some stones and coloured earth through a glass 
that he held in a thin palsied hand. He drew a 
newspaper hurriedly over his treasures, and with- 
out asking me to be seated, made his inquiries in 
a proud slow voice. Was I from Messrs Copal 
and Sons? I was. Had I come to examine the 
pictures as their agent? Yes; I had come to do 
that service. Then, he said, holding -himself 
straight all the time, and with a pitiable artifice 
of display, smoothing back his thin gray hair with 
the shaking hand, whereon glittered a great dia- 
mond—then I would find my room made ready ; 
and I was free to stay at Elmsmere as long as 
my work lasted, for Messrs Copal had given him 
to understand that it was sometimes a tedious 
operation to catalogue and do justice to so many 
pictures of all degrees of merit. He explained 
that he was a lover not of art but of study— 
waving his hand towards the book-shelves. He 
never went near the picture-gallery, and desiring 
retirement, he chose to ask but few to his house ; 
so he was anxious to clear off the whole art col- 
lection—‘ all,’ he said, ‘every one of them ;’ and 
with a sudden betrayal of anxiety despite his 

roud demeanour: ‘I am sure sir, Messrs Copal 
ave sent a competent agent who will do my 
property justice, You can have them all, every 
one, mind; and I know such a house as yours 
gives a good price. Now sir, the servants will 
attend to your wants.’ 

With that he bowed me out; and the shabby 
serving-man went before me along the passage, 
with slippers down at heel and stooping gait; a 
living satire upon the last order of the poor 
broken-down gentleman. Such indeed was his 
master! I knew it as well as if he had shewn 
me his files of bills and his mortgage papers and 
the blank credit side of the accounts of Elins- 


mere. His diamond ring, his cold ceremony, and 
his erect port braving fortune, did not deceive 
me; but I must say for the credit of me, John 


Gildern the clerk, that I quitted his presence as 
I would have quitted that of a millionaire; for 
respect was commanded by this remnant of a 
grand family struggling against ill-fortune, and 
being, as the phrase goes, ‘ out of luck.’ 

My work began, and was not easily ended. 
There were but few paintings of value, though 
there were many having traditions of great names 
attached to them, which a close examination 
proved to be groundless; for these were gener- 
ally but copies, or works ‘in the manner of ’? Van 
Eyck or De Wint, as the case might be. There 
were, however, some really good Dutch pictures, 
a beautiful but ill-preserved Madonna of the 
Tuscan school, and a Rubens that sorely puzzled 
me, but which, as the event proved, turned out 
to be genuine. The main bulk of the collection 
were family portraits, worth little more than their 
frames. It was clear from the names of these 
that the family was related to a knightly one ; but 
this branch bore no title. There was a veritable 
Stuart court-lady by Lely among the rubbish; and 


there were two pretty children with unkempt 
hair, great brown eyes, and pointed chins, purport- 
ing to be from the pencil of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
There is no need to describe, nor can I at this 
day remember, all the pictures of that miscella- 
neous collection. But amongst these hundreds of 
bright or old and discoloured canvases, there was 
one that attracted my attention, and it was only a 
little thing, no more than eighteen by twenty 
inches in size, This was the portrait of a fair 
young woman among vine-leaves ata window. She 
was dressed in white silk, adorned with jewels, 
and with strings of large pearls round her neck. 
Her hands were raised and clasped as if in some 
enraptured gesture, her blue eyes cast upwards, 
And though the dress was so different, and the 
attitude of the hands was tragic and what we com- 
monly call ‘stagey, I had no difficulty in detect- 
ing a striking likeness between those fair, refined, 
spiritual features and the girl I had seen standing 
at the door, In the corner of the picture there 
was an awkward smear of paint. ‘That conceals 
the artist’s name,’ I thought; and I soon carefully 
removed it. But beneath there was only scratched 
in small white letters, ‘My Juliet’—two words 
which cast no light upon my business, but awak- 
ened my curiosity to a painful degree, On the 
back was a date twenty years before. 

My work soon put the discovery out of my 
head. I saw no one all day except the slipshod 
serving-man; and after a lonely evening, he came 
with a guttering candle to light me up-stairs to 
a large bare room, filled with the smoke of 
an unwonted fire. It was a room with faded 
hangings, seedy pictures, a tiled hearth-place, 
and shadowy half-lit walls, Any one nervously 
inclined would have imagined not one but half- 
a-dozen ghosts there. I was haunted by nothing 
but the memory of the girl at the door, and the 
mystery of the portrait with its obliterated name, 
“My Juliet,’ 


IL, 


All next day I worked alone, the rain pattering 
against the high narrow windows of the gallery. 
Many of the family portraits I omitted from my 
last list as not saleable, and various other pictures 
I set down as ‘doubtful,’ not being able without. 
consultation to settle the question of their authen- 
ticity; but the little painting of the girl in white 
silk at the window was so exquisite in feeling, 
in colour, and in minute finish, that I had no 
hesitation about placing it in my list. It was 
about sunset when the light in the gallery was 
strong and clear in a dry hour after the rain, that 
as I knelt deciphering some artist’s marks on a 
little Dutch sea-piece hung badly near the floor, 
I heard a light footfall, and looking up, I beheld 
a slight girlish figure treading with little slippered 
feet on the dark oak floor. I rose and bowed. It 
was the girl of whom I had wished vainly all day 
and all last evening to catch another glimpse. I 
tightly guessed that she was my host’s grand- 
daughter, and I was not free from an embar- 
rassing flutter of heart when she came to speak to 
me; but I supposed it would be some message 
from the old man, nothing more. 

The girl drew near and began to speak, with 
eyes not downcast, but like a child’s eyes, raised 
steadily to mine, with a look that was at once the 
soul of innocence and maidenly gentleness. ‘I 
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want to ask you,’ she said, ‘is that picture to be 
sold among the rest?’ The picture she pointed to 
was that which had roused my curiosity the even- 
ing before. 

Yes, I said; it was on my list. The instruc- 
tions received were to the effect that all were to 
be sold; and though there were some of the larger 
portraits that I could not take, this picture was of 
value. 

Never shall I forget the effect of these words— 
the nervous trembling of the girl’s lip and the 
liquid look in the blue eyes, ‘Sir,’ she said, 
addressing me in that way because she knew 
nothing of latter-day customs, and was making 
an urgent appeal—‘ Sir, it is my mother’s portrait. 
Grandfather does not care for it; but oh! J do, 
It is no use for me to ask it of him, he thought so 
little of her. But will you ask him, and have it 
kept for me ?’ 

*Most assuredly I will, said I, looking down at 
the earnest face, which it would have taken a 
harder and a more unchivalrous heart than John 
Gildern’s to refuse. ‘I am certain there will be 
no difficulty about having it left out of the list.’ 

‘I am not so sure of that, she said, smiling and 
shaking her head. ‘Grandfather has such strange 
ideas sometimes, and he keeps so to whatever he 
once says.’ 

‘Other people do that too,’ I replied assuringly. 
‘I shall keep to what I have said, and see that 
the picture remains here.’ 

With her sweet voice she thanked me, and went 
away, leaving poor John Gildern standing still, 
note-book in hand, calling to mind every word 
that had passed, like any romantic swain of 
twenty, wondering if he would see her again, 
and through sheer anxiety, fancying every word 
of his own had been awkwardly and stupidly 
uttered. 

When the servant summoned me to my solitary 
dinner, and took his place behind my chair in 
the deserted dining-room, full of faded grandeur, 
I could no longer resist the temptation to find 
out something about the family, or rather—need 
I conceal it! —about my charming little maid. 

‘It is rather tedious work for me here, I said 
as a beginning, my preoccupation causing me to 
make such spluttering failures in dismembering 
a duck, that I knew the shabby-coated old man 
was grinning behind my shoulder. ‘Family por- 
traits are such useless things unless they are by 
a man of note, and there are some of the pictures 
that I know nothing about. For instance, there 
is a little thing of a lady in white silk at a 
window, and there is something interesting about 
it; but it has not even an artist’s name.’ I knew 
I was not wasting my words. This servant had 
evidently grown gray in the family ; most likely 
— was not an inch of the house unknown to 

im. 

‘Ah! yes—ah, yes, yes!’ he said, speaking 
in low husky tones, and clearly making a bad 
copy of his master’s air of importance. ‘ There’s 
a secret about that pictur’; ’tain’t no common 
affair, not it.’ 

*Well, I said, ‘if you can assist me in any way 
that is valuable in my business, I shall of course 
consider your services. All is fair in love and 
war, they say, and I could not resist the desire 
to satisfy my curiosity. 

‘Much obleeged to you, sir, said the husky 


old man with a bow of great dignity, as he forth- 
with proceeded to relate the history of the 
mysterious picture. 

The facts I afterwards put together were these, 
There had long ago been a coldness, almost a feud 
between the owner of Elmsmere and his only son. 
The cause of this was the attachment existing 
between the son and a beautiful and virtuous 
girl, who was then on the boards at a provincial 
theatre. The delay to the marriage was caused by 
the father’s threats of disinheriting the offender, 
But at last that difficulty was surmounted; a 
consent was wrested from the old man; the mar- 
riage took place; and the bride, bidding farewell 
to the stage, was brought home to Elmsmere, 
Her husband, the heir of the mansion, had dabbled 
a good deal in art. He painted his wife as Juliet, 
the part in which he had first seen her; and he 
insisted on hanging the portrait with the rest in 
the gallery. He met with a fatal accident not 
long after the marriage; and the father, for love 
of his wilful son, let the small portrait hang 
where he had placed it, but with his own 
hand blotted out the words in the corner— 
‘My Juliet.’ The young wife did not long out- 
live her sudden loss ; and the old man was never 
reconciled to her, although, as the servant said, 
‘she was the gentlest, most heavenliest bein’, sir, 
that ever drew breath.” But when, in dying, she 
left an infant daughter, the father’s heart warmed 
to the child, and for his son’s sake she became to 
him the one dear thing on earth. This was the 
whole story—a sad one enough. My interest in 
it only made the servant more communicative. 

‘Master will want to see you to-night, sir, as the 
business is done,’ he said ; ‘and don’t you mind, 
sir, if you find him nervous a bit—or hot, as I 
may say. It’s his way, sir. The world’s gone 
askew with him this long time back; and there’s 
always a mine or some such nonsense just a-goin’ 
for to be found on the estate, and not bein’ 
found after all, and edging his temper, poor 
gentleman!’ 

The old man was evidently glad of some one to 
talk to; but when he verged on his master’s present 
affairs, I stopped him ; and dinner being finished, 
sent him with a message to my host to ask if he 
was at leisure to see me. He sent back word that 
he was engaged on most important business, but 
he would see me in half an hour. When the 
summons to the library came at last, it was easy 
enough to see that the ‘most important business’ 
had something to do with plans on the table, which 
were stained by late contact with clay or dusty 
stones, This much I could not help observing, as 
the plans lay on the table, and the old man held 
something in his hand, which dropped reddish 
earth on the floor when he stretched it towards 
me in an impatient gesture. I gave him a rough 
estimate of the value of his pictures subject to 
changes, for better or worse, which might be made 
in it by my employers. I offered him his option 
of doing business in this way, or of having the 
whole collection disposed of on his own account 
for what it would bring at our salerooms. He 
said he preferred ready-money transactions with 
the firm for the purchaser, but the figure I 
named was much too low. He went over the 
list with me, and waxed, as the servant had pre- 
dicted, rather hot on seeing some of the prices, 


and hotter still at my inability even to take into 
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consideration the purchase of many of the por- 
traits. He was only pacified, when he was abso- 
lutely losing his self-command, by my assurance 
that this catalogue was only a first estimate ; that 
in order to avoid disappointment, I had set down 
what I myself thought the lowest figure, and that 
I had to leave out some works which examination 
might prove to be of great value, in which case 
our house would deal with him liberally. He 
had risen to his feet ; but he sank again into his 
arm-chair on hearing this explanation, saying: 
‘Certainly, certainly ; we cannot yet decide on the 
exact figure ; and after all ’—with a trembling voice 
and his loftiest air—‘a few pounds one way or the 
other matter but little to me; but a man does not 
like to part with any of his property below what 
he himself believes to be its actual worth.’ 

This I judged a favourable moment for the 
commission I had received from my fair suppliant 
in the morning. I hastened to explain that a 
young lady, whom I judged to be his daughter— 
miserable me, driven to use such flattery !—‘ No,’ 
he said ; ‘his grand-daughter.’—I bowed, and went 
on, The young lady had requested me not to 
— in my list a small family portrait of some 
value. 

‘I know the thing,’ he said impatiently. ‘She 
has been talking to me about it. Let it go. It is 
only a fancy of hers to keep it—a fancy, sir, 
which does not concern your business here. 
want the gallery cleared, and I am only sorry so 
many of those vapid daubs of our ancestors have 
to remain there.’ 

His severe tone and cold looks were almost too 
much for me ; but I was not outmastered yet. I 
replied in a firm but respectful manner, sorry for 
the artifice I was resorting to against his gray- 
haired ruined pride: ‘You say sir, it does not 
matter to you whether the pictures bring a few 
pounds more or less. The price of this one is of 
no value to you; and the portrait itself is of so 
much value to the young lady for whom I speak, 
that she herself made it be my business and my 
concern to mention it.’ This was a home-thrust. 

‘Of course I don’t care about the paltry price, 
he said. ‘If she really wants the thing so much, 
strike it out of your list.’ After that hurried 
—. he bowed my dismissal, as he had done at 
the last interview, only remarking that he sup- 
_ I would carry the result of my work to 

ondon in the morning, and there would be no 
further delay. When I had gone to the foot of the 
staircase, in the dusk of the spacious flagged hall, 
I saw his grand-daughter coming hastily from a 
door-way, where no doubt she had waited anxiously 
for my step on the stairs, 

‘Have you asked grandfather?’ she whispered. 

‘I have. He will do as you wish about the 
portrait. I have struck it off my list.’ 

‘I am so glad!’ she said, still ina low voice, ‘I 
would not part with it for the world!’ And she 
seemed surprised at her good fortune; while I 
knew but too well that the secret of it lay in my 
allusion to money affairs, a subject on which the 
‘ man would have done anything rather than 

ave a stranger’s suspicion roused. 

‘You have been very kind,’ she said—‘ very 
good to me.’ And with some sudden impulse of 
pints she stretched out her hand, which I was 

ut too proud to press fora moment in token of 
friendship, 


‘It was but a slight service, I said, scarcely 
knowing what words I stammered out. ‘I have to 
thank you for the pleasure of allowing me to do it 
for you.’ 

In another moment she was gone with a kindly 
‘good-night ;? and I tried in vain to persuade 
myself that it was possible for her to take my 
answer as vers but a piece of ordinary polite- 
ness, Yet I had meant it with all my heart. 
What else could I have said? I thought. What 
else could I have done? Of course my words 
had only the sound of a courteous answer, and as 
such she took them, thinking not of poor John 
Gildern, but of her rescued treasure. 

In the morning I wished in vain for one sight of 
that fair simple-hearted girl, that had so uncon- 
sciously robbed me of my own heart’s peace, and 
of my ordinary, unromantic, business-like frame of 
mind, More—I confess I loitered unnecessarily 
long over breakfast and departure; and I took 
many a side-glance as the shabby servant led me 
to the door, and then it was not by the shortest 
route that 1 made my way to the high-road. But 
there was no help for it ; I left Elmsmere without 
seeing my little enchantress again, 


IIL. 


Four years passed to be added to John Gildern’s 
thirty. I was fortunate enough to have a rich 
relative, and I gave up the service of Messrs Copal, 
and spent the best part of those four years travel- 
ling with him in Italy ; and it must be admitted 
that I thought but seldom of Elmsmere after 
the first few months, though there were certain 
memories connected with the place, which might 
any day or hour have filled my time-tried heart 
as full of romance as was ever a boy of half my 
years, These memories I put out of my mind 
permanently, as useless and disturbing; but I had 
no other romance, though there were ample oppor- 
tunities for such indulgence both at home and 
when we were on our travels, At the end of 
those four years we returned to London, and I 
took up my former employment, but at a different 
house, which I may call here the house of Messrs 
Easelby and Sons. One morning I was laughing 
over the pages of Punch in an idle hour—there 
were many idle hours at Messrs Easelby’s—when 
a fellow-clerk said in his usual off-hand way of 
throwing work on me: ‘You might open that 
parcel and attend to those letters which the late 
post has just brought in, Gildern ?’ 

I made some remarks more forcible than 
courteous about the parcel and letters, adding: 
‘TI shall attend to them this time; but it is none of 
my business.’ It was in this mood that I opened 
the first letter. Had my fellow-clerk been a 
student of physiognomy he would have seen my 
annoyance suddenly change to a feeling very 
different. But my comrade had no such gift of 
insight ; and even if he had, there were deeper feel- 
ings awakened by that letter which my face did not 
betray. It was addressed to Messrs Easelby, and 
the writing was light and unfinished in character, 
much like a school-girl’s with u and » alike. It 
was in after-readings—days, months after that—I 
noted all this, and then it was in no spirit of 
criticism. At the time I only saw that it was 
from a young lady, asking if water-colour draw- 
ings of hers done at her former country home 
would be acceptable for sale, adding that any 
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price would be taken, as she was anxious to 
rt with them; and the name signed was 

ARIAN ——. Even here I cannot break the 
sacred secrecy of that second name; but it was 
the same as that of the owner of Elmsmere, and 
I no longer doubted who the writer was, even 
before I opened the thin flat parcel, and took out 
sketches of parts of the well-remembered garden, 
the avenue of elms, and the shallow reedy widen- 
ing of the little river that bounded one part of 
the grounds, and gave the name to the house, 
The letter was dated from a shop that I happened 
to know, a stationer’s in City Road. I knew also 
that this was merely an address for correspond- 
ence, and not the residence of the writer. nfor- 
tunately, there would not be the smallest hope in 
offering the drawings to my employers. But it 
was impossible for one who knew the would-be 
artist, and guessed the history of their coming, to 
return them to her as a failure. At least it was 
impossible for me, with pictures of the past rising 
in my mind, and sympathy roused until it was 
pain. I inclosed a trifling sum, letting it appear 
to come from Messrs Easelby, and signing my 
name in my accustomed illegible manner; and 
that night I took the parcel of drawings to my 
home. 

ay after day I spent in plans for coming into 
ated hen. I built 
in the air then indeed, imagining how I would 
come to know her again ; how her grandfather, 
who doubtless had by this time fallen lower in 
the world, would accept me as her suitor ; and 
how life would run for the rest of our days like a 
fairy tale. At the same time, every week that 
went by in hesitation added to my anxieties, and 
at last I was positively suffering from suspense, 
all my old ardour roused and my sympathies 
quickened by the thought of this young girl, so 
unfit for the world’s trials, obliged to do stern 
battle with them, and perhaps alone. My surmises 
were true. When about a month had passed, the 
clerk who attended to the correspondence came to 
me one day, laughing at a poor attempt at water- 
‘colour drawing. I took the cardboard out of his 
hand, touched to the quick, and gave some 
awkward explanation, ending with: ‘I shall attend 
to it’ So Idid attend to it, by sending to the girl’s 
address a poor price, but the best I could afford, 
and taking home with me the worthless drawing, 
This ao twice again ; and being now on the 
watch, I myself managed to receive the parcels 
and letters; and each time I did what any man 
on earth would have done had he been placed as 
John Gildern was—sent my own money with my 
useful illegible signature, and appropriated the 
poor child’s work. Then fearing the repetition 
of my. pardonable ruse might lead to some awk- 
ward discovery, I desired the sender of the water- 
colour drawings to leave them in future at an 
address which I gave in the City, and merely to 
a them ‘ Messrs Easelby & eer be called 
or. 

The result of this step proved that I was 
right in relying on her s: knowledge of the 
business world. But what,was my dismay to 
find when first I called at this city address, a 
package, which, on opening it at my own rooms, 

found to contain—ah ! how well remembered— 
the picture of Marian’s mother. A voice came to 
me out of the past: ‘Iam so glad; I would not 


part with it for the world.’ But some overruling 
power had doubtless compelled it otherwise, and 
what a tale the parting told! I glanced at the 
accompanying letter. It stated with the most 
unbusiness-like simplicity that the writer greatly 
valued the picture, but she needed money at the 
moment. if Messrs Easelby would send part of its 
price, and leave her the chance of buying it back 
again at some future time, she would be most 
grateful. But if they never did business on those 
terms, she would sell the picture for whatever 
they thought it worth. 

‘Poor child! Poor Marian!’ I exclaimed with 
heaven knows how sad and burning a heart; 
‘she is sorely tried somewhere in this great hard 
world of London—sorely tried, and perhaps with- 
out a friend,’ 

I paced up and down for a few moments with 
the open letter in my hand, thinking what could be 
done, and haunted by every soul-stirring memory 
that the sweet young face and trustful blue eyes 
had left me. I wrote a hurried note, and sent it 
on its way, delaying only to inclose a cheque for 
the picture, and to explain that it would be safely 
kept, and might at any time be repurchased by the 
sender. Then I wrote another letter, taking care 
that it would arrive a post later than the business 
communication, purporting to be from Messrs 
Easelby’s clerk of the unknown signature, The 
second letter ran : 


Dear Miss N——, I have hitherto corre- 
sponded with you only in your business affairs 
in relation to Messrs Easelby ; but strangely 
enough I once had the honour—far from forgotten 
—of meeting you at Elmsmere, when I was acting 
as agent for Messrs Copal & Co, I have not for- 
gotten your kindness and confidence in allowing 
me then to do you a slight service in connection 
with a picture which has to-day passed through 
my hands. If you send a word in answer to this 
note to John Gildern at the above address, I shall 
take it as a sign that you will do me the great 
favour of permitting me to renew that chance 
acquaintance. If I receive no answer, I shall do 
my best to be resigned to the greatest disappoint- 
ment of my life ; and in either case your business 
relations with Messrs Easelby will continue exactly 
: if I had never ventured to send you this 
etter, 


I took care to write my name with clearness in 
the body of the letter, but to sign it as usual at 
the close. After a day or two of the utmost 
anxiety, a few words came in answer, Poor 
Marian explained that her grandfather was ill, 
but that he would be glad to receive me, and that 
she hoped I would not be surprised at finding 
that they had suffered great losses and misfortunes, 
for I would visit a very different home from 
Elmsmere. At the head of this letter was an 
address in a street in Finsbury, a quiet dull 
corner, not far from the City Road. Thither I 
made my way the very first evening after receiving 
the letter; and I still recollect how dull that street 
looked in the twilight, all the houses alike, as if 
each row had been cast in a mould. As I looked 
up and down for the house, I wondered if the 
people who lived there had to make sure of the 
number every time they went home. The number 
I sought led me to a house where in the lower 
room there was but dim firelight, and bright light 
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only in the top windows. After a long delay I 
was admitted to the room distinguished in those 
houses as the ‘front parlour.” The stout land- 
lady, who seemed particularly untidy and in a 
hurry, poked up the fire before she left me, and 
I could see distinctly the worn furniture, the glass 
shades of wax-fruit and the old lace curtains that 
I still recollect in one vague dream when I think 
of that room. The fire was bright, flashing white 
on the walls, when there came in a fair gil ale 
and altered, but blue-eyed Marian still. But how 
strange she looked—tearful, and without a smile! 
She stretched out her hand, with the sorrowful 
words on her lips: ‘Poor grandpapa!’ She 
could utter no more; but I understood the rest. 
The poor broken-down man was dead sin that 
bright room up-stairs. 

I would have gone away at once, feeling my 
presence an intrusion just then; but she asked 
me to stay, adding most simply, with her face 
hidden in thin white hands: ‘You won’t mind 
my crying a little ; but don’t go just awhile. It is 
kind of you to come, and I shall be able to talk 
to you soon. But I am so—so nervous and shaken.’ 

We did not meet as strangers. Sorrow and 
sympathy become friends at once, and there is 
no barrier of ceremony between them. Somehow 
she trusted me; why I cannot tell, except perhaps 
because she knew nothing of the world, and I 
had once shewn some little kindness to her about 
that picture at Elmsmere. 

There is but little more to tell. I accompanied 
her a few days after to the old man’s grave. It 
was a sad lady funeral ; we were the only 
mourners. 

I let but little time pass until I won Marian 
and made her my own; for loneliness and grief 
were telling upon her, and I could afford to 
despise the tattlers who talked of my unbefitting 
haste. Ah! it was well to make haste, for little 
did I suspect then that my new-found treasure was 
already hastening away from me. She busied her- 
self gaily in our new home; she laid plans of all 
she would do to make it ‘a little paradise, John,’ 
when she would be well and strong; but there 
was a dark look under my little wife’s blue eyes, 
a hollowness of the cheek once so fair and smooth, 
a husky cough that drove me wild with increasing 
fears. There was for me a deepening beauty in 
her looks ; but more and more P felt the hand of 
fate upon us, as I watched her face and delicate 
form from day to day, seeing but too plainly 


Something faint and fragile in the whole, 
As though ’twere but a lamp that held a soul. 


At last the day came, dreaded—oh! how long! 

when raising her fair head from her pillow, my 

poor Marian whispered to the watcher in his 

a place beside it: ‘Dear heart, tell me, am 
ying?’ 

Oh ! how the words cut into my very soul—‘ Am 
I dying ?’ from the sweet flower of Elmsmere, and 
the same question from troubled blue eyes that 
had so charmed me long ago. ‘ Not dying, darling!’ 
I could only say. ‘Don’t call it dying. It is only 
going home!’ 

Then she laid her head upon my arm, looking 
up at me with those pure childlike eyes. ‘ Don’t 
grieve and fret, dear heart. Ah! I’m afraid you 
will. He will bring you home too, you know, 
into His bosom,’ 


When I sat before my lonely hearth, I took 
courage from those words to bide my time and 
work out my life bravely. My grief has not 
driven me into selfish seclusion, and I have found 
interest in covering the walls of my home with 
art treasures of my choice. Amongst these is 
the picture of Juliet, which, with a pardonable 
artifice of love, I pretended to buy back for my 
ee girl before her marriage. As to her own 

rawings, I kept them hidden, and she never 
knew my secret. The revelation would only have 
taken from her the pleasure of thinking that her 
work had supported her ruined grandfather. But 
when she was with me no more, I filled my own 
room with those worthless sketches—priceless to 
me ; and it is among them now that I have gone 
back through those old years, and raised again the 
memories of Elmsmere and of Marian as I saw her 
first, before her frail life was broken on the hard 
world’s wheel. 


THE BALANCE OF NATURE. 


Nature—if not unduly interfered with by Man 
—preserves a tolerably even balance in all created 
things. At the same time the due proportions 
of animal life can only be maintained, as we all 
know, by that incessant warfare among livin 
things which is everywhere observable. <A 
Nature is alive, the world teems with life, and 
whatever is living must be fed and nourished, 
whether it be animal or vegetable. One tribe 
seems only created to afford food to another 
tribe, and the strong as a rule devour the weak. 
The world, indeed, could not give space or yield 
sustenance to all, if all were destined to live and 
multiply for indefinite periods, 

Although every created thing, however small 
it may be, has its mission, and plays its part in 
the animal economy of sea or land, Man is not 
always able to distinguish its réle, or to know 
sometimes which are his friends and which his 
foes. Indeed, various plans have from time to 
time been propounded for the stamping out of 
sundry insects and animals which it is fancied 
are injurious to agriculture; but happily with- 
out effect. When, for instance, the French 
gardeners and farmers killed off their small 
birds in a ruthless manner because of their 
partiality for fruit, they speedily found, from 
the enormous increase of all sorts of insects, 
that their remedy was worse than the disease ; 
and they were very glad to let the little birds 
alone. They found themselves, in short, in the 
same plight as that of a certain proprietor of 
an extensive fresh-water fishery who determined 
at one time to capture and kill all the pike which 
were in his waters, and did so most successfully. 
But the result did not fulfil his expectations ; his 
trout certainly increased in numbers after the 
massacre of the pike had been accomplished, but 
they ceased to fatten ; in fact they so fell off in 
condition as to be quite worthless for the purposes 
of the table. The food in a trout-pond is limited, 
and the pike did his part in keeping down the 
numbers, and ins that those trout which 
escaped his voracity were fat and palatable. 

A proposition to extirpate the rat was recently 
discussed by one of our learned Societies. The 
indictment Seongh against this much hated ani- 
mal was a formidable one, and the poor rat had 
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not a single friend in the meeting to say a word 
in his behalf. The enormous fecundity and vast 
destructive power of the rat were forcibly argued, 
and the saving, particularly of grain, which would 
be effected were these animals utterly extermi- 
nated, was announced to be very large. But when 
such a proposition is brought forward, it is only 
fair that the part played by the rat in the economy 
of Nature should be considered, as it is perfectly 
certain that this animal is intrusted with the per- 
formance of various useful functions, the cessation 
of which might be dangerous. The lobster is eaten 
with relish, and appears at the most fashionable 
tables as one of the entrées of distinction. Lobster 
salad is considered to be delicious, and potage @ 
la homard is the soup par excellence of the chief 
restaurants of Paris. Yet the lobster fulfils in the 
sea much the same functions as the rat in the 
common sewer; they both exist upon garbage 
and débris. 

The rat has many enemies, and great efforts 
are made by farm-servants and professional rat- 
killers to keep down their numbers. Statistics 
of rat-killing are not difficult to obtain. The late 
Mr H. Mayhew, who was well versed in out-of- 
the-way information, reckoned that at least two 
thousand of these animals are required in London 
every week in dog-training or in killing-matches. 
In the larger cities and towns of the provinces, as 
many more will be destroyed in a similar way ; 
whilst in manufactories, grain-stores, provision- 
shops, bakehouses, and private dwellings, count- 
less numbers are annually caught by means of 
traps, cats, dogs, &c. In the country, the rat is 
preyed upon to a large extent by foxes, which kill 
an enormous number in the course of a year; and 
as rat-skins are now largely used in glove-making, 
the animal has a distinctive money value, which 
will aid materially in his repression. With all 
his sins, however, the rat is much maligned. 
Notwithstanding his depredations in the barn and 
stack-yard, his value as a sanitary agent is all- 
important, and his extermination might therefore 
lead to serious evils ; especially when we take 
into consideration the undoubted fact that he is 
a perfect scavenger, and reaches and disposes of 
matter which might otherwise occasion disease 
and death. 

‘ Nothing aids the increase of vermin of all 
kinds so much as a plentiful supply of food. 
At one time rats were over-abundant in Paris; 
but during the siege, two causes combined to 
exterminate them—food of all kinds became so 
scarce that the people were glad to eat these 
vermin, those fed in granaries bringing the price 
of three francs each. As a matter of course, when 
food for the people became scarce, food for the 
rats became scarcer, and under the pressure of 
circumstances these animals were in the latter 
days of the siege esteemed a delicacy of the rarest 
description. 

In the case of the dog-fish which attend the 
herring-shoals, we have an excellent example of 
how the enemies of a species increase, when the 
individuals of the species preyed upon become 
plentiful in a more than usual degree. If we hear 
the herring fishermen complain that the dog-fish 
are making a mess of their nets, we expect to see 
in the official returns a series of figures to denote a 
large increase in the herring catch. In some years 
the ‘dogs’ multiply so enormously as quite to 


impede the men in their work ; a boat’s crew will 
sometimes capture as many as five hundred of 
these marauders in a morning ; and during some 
seasons they are found in literal tens of thousands 
on the outskirts of the herring-shoals, snatching 
the fish from the nets in which they have been 
caught, and destroying sometimes more than they 
can consume, It is therefore obvious that if 
dog-fish exist in tens of thousands, the herrings 
upon which they prey will be congregated in 
countless millions, 

It is difficult to convey an adequate idea of 
the number of individual fish which may com- 
pose a shoal of herrings, and it has been averred 
that they would speedily impede navigation were 
it not for the vast number of agencies that are 
at work to prevent an undue increase of their 
number. As the result of recent inquiry, we 
have been informed that the quantities which 
man takes from the water for food-uses do not 
represent a tenth of what are captured by the 
sea-birds, or devoured by marine enemies. As the 
herring is the only fish of which statistics of the 
capture are collected and tabulated, we are in 
possession of figures which afford us a rough idea 
of the numbers annually withdrawn from the sea 
for food-purposes. In a recent year, sufficient 
herrings were taken to fill a million barrels; 
and as each barrel contains on an average seven 
hundred fish, we have thus a number equal 
to seven hundred millions, This quantity it 
must be observed represents cured fish only, and 
only those which are caught in Scotland under 
the superintendence of the Fishery Board. It is 
pretty certain that as many herrings are captured 
and offered for sale as fresh fish and ‘reds’ 
as are cured for the markets in Scotland and 
offered for sale as salt herrings; which gives us 
the prodigious total of fourteen hundred millions 
withdrawn annuaMy from the sea; and even this 
number, vast as it is, does not include what are 
used in the form of white-bait, or those which 
are sold as sprats. 

After draining the sea to such an extent, it 
might almost be supposed that there would be 
scarcely so many herrings left as would suffice for 
a breeding stock ; but the demands of man are a 
mere fraction of what are taken out of the shoals, 
All that are captured, as well as all that are wasted 
during the capture, and destroyed in the process 
of curing, sink into insignificance when compared 
with the vastness of the quantities which are 
devoured by other enemies of the fish. Cod and 
ling are known to prey extensively on the herring; 
and a calculation, based on the number of cod 
and ling annually caught under the auspices of the 
Scottish Board of Fisheries (three million five 
hundred thousand were taken in 1876), assumes 
that there is a capital stock of these fish in the 
Scottish firths and seas of seventy million indi- 
viduals ; and that each individual consumes four 
hundred and twenty herrings per annum, which 
at the rate of two herrings every day for 
seven months in the year, shews a consumption 
of twenty-nine thousand four hundred million 
individual herrings. Nor does the account stop 
at this point. The Commissioners who recently 
collected information on Scottish herring-fisheries, 
assume that in Scotland alone, the gannet (a sea- 
bird) will annually draw on the shoals to the 
extent of one thousand one hundred and ten 
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million herrings! In addition to dog-fish, cod, 
gannets, and other sea-birds, the herring has 
many other enemies; porpoises, seals, coal-fish, 
and other predaceous fishes are constantly lyin 

in wait to fall upon and devour them. A 
female herring, we know, yields over thirty thou- 
sand eggs; but at the shoaling-time myriads of 
those eggs are devoured by a variety of enemies ; 
besides which, hundreds of thousands of the eggs 
are never touched by the fructifying milt of the 
male fish, and so perish in the waters, 

Certain species of flies multiply in an alarming 
ratio and with great rapidity. We have the 
authority of Linnzus for stating that three flies 
with the generations which spring from them 
could devour a dead horse as soon as a lion could. 
Almost every flower and vegetable of the garden 
is the dwelling-place of a countless number of 
insects, which live upon them and multiply 
and replenish. Many recipes are in use among 
gardeners for the destruction of these pests ; 
but prevention is better than cure, and when 
methods can be devised to prevent their appear- 
ance on the scene, it is better than killing by 
mineral powders and other plans. Here is a 
chance for the toad shewing his usefulness, as any 
one may prove who keeps a garden. The toad is 
a voracious feeder on all kinds of garden insects, 
and this knowledge induces London market- 
gardeners to purchase them in quantities. 

Some farmers and landlords regard with high 
disfavour the depredations committed by rooks ; 
but it cannot be sufficiently urged that these 
birds, if they do help themselves to a little of the 
newly sown grain, make ample amends by the 
good they achieve as grub-hunters and worm- 
eaters. Thus it may be taken as an exceedingly 
moderate estimate that the common rook will 
eat one pound-weight of food in each week, the 
greater proportion of such food being insects, 
erubs, and worms. One hundred of these birds 
will therefore consume in a single season as much 
as four thousand seven hundred and eighty pounds 
of matter that would prove exceedingly injurious 
to the farmer. In France, during the period of 
bird-murder, fourteen thousand beetle-larve were 
gathered by a small body of children in a few 
days ; and at another time and during one season, 
twenty-eight million of these pests were collected, 
and after being boiled, were spread upon the 
ground as manure. 

Within the last few years farmers have had 
legitimate cause of complaint with regard to the 
extraordinary increase of those genuine pests the 
wood-pigeons, In reflecting, however, upon the 
causes which have induced this increase, considera- 
tion must be given to the changes which have 
taken place in the rotation of crops ; likewise, as 
we shall presently notice, to the merciless slaughter 
of our birds of prey. In destructfulness, the wood- 
pigeon may be said to excel every other pest with 
which the farmer has to contend. The ravages 
committed by this bird on grain and on the young 
shoots of turnips, seem to be in no way compen- 
sated for—as in the rook—by the devouring of 
grubs, wire-worms, and noxious insects. Mr Scott 
Skirving, an authority on such matters, estimates 
that as many as twenty thousand individual 
pigeons have been seen in one flock! They are 
fond of red clover, of which a plentiful supply 
1s now grown in Scotland, and their food being 


nay ag the birds thrive and multiply. It would 
e for the general benefit if adequate means could 
be hit upon for keeping wood-pigeons within 
reasonable bounds, 

In treating of the causes which affect the due 
preservation of Nature’s balance, we would take 
this opportunity of protesting, as we have fre- 
quently protested before, against the indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of hawks and owls. Gamekeepers, 
with certain notable exceptions, seem to have 
carte blanche to shoot and otherwise destroy every 
animal that does not come within the category of 
game. And what is equally bad, their masters 
but too frequently approve of the slaughter. 

Nothing can be more short-sighted than this 
indiscriminate killing down of animals which, 
though apparently inimical to the interests of 
the game-preserver, are in reality fulfilling a 
marvellously useful end, inasmuch as they serve 
to preserve the balance of Nature, Thus the pere- 
grine falcon, though occasionally guilty of carrying 
off a grouse or partridge, is the means of killing 
thousands of wood-pigeons. The pretty little 
kestrel, which falls, with the rest of its tribe, a 
victim to the keeper’s gun, includes in its dietary 
animals which are in ill repute with the farmer— 
namely, mice, frogs, and snails, While the owl, 
so far from damaging the interests of the farmer 
or the squire, is one of their best friends, and 
keeps the fields and barn-yards clear of mice, 
which, but for these silent night-flitters, might 
become a terrible nuisance. 

Again we urge that the wholesale system of 
slaughtering animals simply because they are su 

sed to be game-destroyers, is one that deman 
inquiry and rectification. 


LENTILS—CHEAP COOKERY. 


Various kinds of cheap and nourishing articles 
of food, the properties of which were previously 
but imperfectly known, have been lately intro- 
duced with success into many homes in the com- 
munity. Amongst these articles of food brought 
prominently into public notice and use has been 
the lentil, which now bids fair to continue to be 
a staple article of consumption and commerce. 

As far back as the year 1851, a notice appeared 
in this Jowrnal on the ‘Lentil in Scotland’ At 
that time M. Guillerez, a French gentleman resi- 
dent in Edinburgh, made an attempt to bring 
about the adoption of lentils as a British field- 
crop, and succeeded in sowing and bringing them 
to great perfection in ground near Queensferry. 
This experiment was entirely successful; and in 
the same paper the usefulness of the lentil in the 
homes of the poor was plainly stated, from its 
cheapness and nutritious qualities ; the fact being 
that on the continent six men could dine well 
on a dish of lentils, costing twopence. The public 
mind has, however, been slow to accept this 
novelty in food, until the sufferings undergone 
by many during the winter of 1878-9 again forced 
the matter into prominence. Mr W. G. Ward, 
writing in the Times on January 23d of this year, 
noticed the fact that the last cargo of lentils 
imported into Liverpool found not a buyer as 
human food, so they were ground, and sold to 
feed pigs. The only other cargo in England at 
the time was at Gloucester, where it had remained 
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unsold for about two years, and was only then 
beginning to move off, as public attention was 
being awakened to its value as an article of food. 
Now we find the lentil sold and displayed by 
most respectable grocers in both town and country 
at threepence per pound, and in some places even 


at less. 

A little well-timed volume on Food for the 
People; or Lentils and other Vegetable Cookery, by 
Eleanor E. Orlebar, supplies much useful infor- 
mation on this subject. The lentil is a kind of 
tare or vetch, with weak, angular, creeping, and 
clinging stems from one to two feet long, sepa- 
rated from near the bottom into several branches. 
Delicate stalks grow from the axils of the leaves, 
bearing whitish or purple flowers ; and the pods 
when matured do not bear more than two sound 
seeds, flat on both sides. Where introduced asa 
field-crop in England, they have generally been 
used as fodder and food for cattle and pigs. To 
grow well, they require a light, dry, sandy yet 
strong soil, and may be sown about the middle of 
March. When ripe, the pods are thrashed, win- 
nowed, and cleared like corn. Pulse of lentils is 
much eaten during Lent on the continent, and 
some are of opinion that the name of this season 
of fasting is derived from this favourite food. 
Revalenta Arabica, so highly recommended for 
invalids, is simply the well-ground flour of lentils. 
Dr Playfair on examination found that one hun- 
dred parts of lentils contained thirty-three parts of 
albumen or gluten, and forty-eight parts of starch, 
&c, They are well-known articles of daily con- 
sumption in Syria, Arabia, Egypt, North Africa, 
and the south of Europe generally. 

To Mr W. G. Ward, of Ross, Herefordshire, 
belongs the credit of causing the demand for 
lentils, by several letters written to the Times on 
the subject. Mr Ward is one of the oldest vice- 
presidents of the Vegetarian Society ; but though 
we do not indorse all his views, there is much 
that is worthy of attention. Speaking of cheap 
dishes for the poor, he recommends a tin of 
tomatoes, which may be bought at from seven- 
pence to tenpence a tin, which will form the 
relish for four dinners for three persons, to be 
used in the following fashion: Put a fourth of 
the contents of the tin into a frying-pan, with a 
liberal quantity of salt and some butter. Fry 
and boil; toast a slice of bread for each person ; 
let it soak in the gravy; and then eat bread, 
tomatoes, and potatoes, all covered with rich 
gravy. 

By using celery well cooked, Mr Ward declares 
it will be impossible to suffer from rheumatism, 
the latter ailment springing less from cold and 
damp than from acid blood. Used in the follow- 
ing form, he declares that celery is a preventative 
of both rheumatism and gout: Cut the celery into 
inch-dice ; boil in water until soft, The water 
may be drunk by the invalid. Then take new 
milk ; slightly thicken with flour; and flavour 
with nutmeg; warm with the celery in the sauce- 
pan; serve up with diamonds of toasted bread 
round dish, and eat with potatoes. 

The simplest method of preparing lentil soup is 
to wash, soak over-night in water, and boil them 
for three or four hours, adding onions, carrots, 
celery, or other seasoning, according to taste. Miss 
Orlebar thus rs from the lips of a German 
corn-dealer: Half a pound of seeds will make a 


quart or three pints of excellent soup. Do not 
strain off the liquor. The seeds will be soft like 
green peas when they are done; and all you will 
actually want for simple lentil soup is one of these 
little — two quarts of water or more, because 
it will keep boiling away; and remember to put 
them in the saucepan with the liquor in which 
they have been “wed 
We give what Miss Orlebar says was her ‘best 
success’ in cheap soup-makmg: Half a pound of 
uncrushed lentils, one carrot chopped, three onions, 
one leek, two pounds of panes an ounce of 
chopped parsley, pepper, salt, a dessert-spoonful of 
brown sugar, and three large crusts of bread. We 
washed and picked the lentils, soaked them all 
night, boiled them with some soda in a large 
saucepan from ten to one o'clock, pressed them 
through a colander, heated up again, served, and 
thought our soup delicious. It cost very little, 
and was enough to last for two or three days. 
Those who wish to be initiated further into the 
mysteries of lentils prepared with meat, and lentil 
ae &c. may consult Miss Orlebar’s book. 
e will conclude by noticing one or two of Mr 
Ward’s other statements regarding lentils and 
haricot beans, According to Boussingault’s scale, 
fifty-six parts of white haricot beans, or fifty-seven 
parts of lentils, or sixty-seven parts of peas, are 
equivalent to one hundred parts of wheat-flour. 
aricot beans when properly prepared are ex- 
tremely nourishing. A common method is to boil 
them soft, and eat them with parsley sauce and 
potatoes. Another way is to prepare them after 
the manner of the Mexican national dish frijoles : 
boil until soft; drain; turn into the frying-pan 
with sage and onions, and fry with olive-oil ; 
and then eat with potatoes. The sage and onions 
may be left out if desired, and flavour instead 
with Cayenne or curry powder ; or make tomato 
sauce for the beans, tees cooked, these beans 
may be eaten perfectly well when cold. Such 
are some of the recommendations regarding cheap 
vegetable cookery, which, if introduced, may be 
a boon to thousands of homes. 


SUN-LIGHT ON THE SEA, 


Tur August glamour falls upon the sea, 

What time the East is flushed with roseate dawn, 
And the brown sails on the horizon-line 

Shew out, a stately troop of messengers, 

To all the climes of Earth, 


The clover-fields 
Are pink with fragrant blossoms, and the corn, 
Its red-gold earlets rustles in the breeze, 
That sea-born, on the white cliffs gently stirs 
With whispering music the rich harvest-fields, 
And softly dies away. 


Up-heaves the breast 
Of slumbering Ocean, glimmering in the sun 
With green and purple sheen: and on the belt 
Of yellow sand that bounds the wide sea-shore, 
Beat the foam-crestlets of the breaking waves, 
With murmurous ripple: on the shingle-beds, 
Drawn up in grim array, the fisher-boats 
Their black-tarred hulls shew in the flickering light— 
.The golden sun-light shimmering on the sea ! 

A. H. B. 
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